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THAT a Treaty of Commerce With 
France fhould create a general alarm 
in this country, is not to be wondered at, 
When it is confidered, that none has ever 
had effedt betweeh the two Nations : The 
Marine Treaties concluded by Elizabeth in 
1559 am * l 5&4» anc * ty Charles the fecond 
in 1677, containing no tariff or ftipulations 
refpedting the importation of merchandize 
into either kingdom from the other 5 all 
A z their 
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tfieir commercial provifions being confined 
to the fecurity of die trading (hips and 
traders' property : On the contrary, we find 
that in the year 1678, the Houfe of Com- 
mons came to a refolution, that the trade of 
France was detrimental to the kingdom, and 
paCed' an Ad: in confequence,, prohibiting the 
importation into England of all French 
commodities whatfoever for three years, and 
to the end of the then next Sejpon of Parlia- 
ment ; and no Seflion? having been held 
during the remainder of Charles's reign, the 
prohibition* continued of courfe until the 
acceffion of James the fecond, who procured 
the repeal of the' Prohibitory A£ in 1685. 
JBut the renewal of the prohibition was one 
of the firft confequences of the Revolution 
in 1688/ 

Ten years after, viz. in 1698, an attempt 
was made to frame a Marine Treaty between 
the two Crowns, and an agent was fent 
over by Colbert to London . for the purpofe, 
but he returned without accompliihing the 
objeft of his miflion ; and the Commercial 
Treaty of Utrecht in 171 3, it is well known 

having 
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having been . in part xlifapproved by the? 
Houfe of Commons, was never carried into 
execution ; and not having been mentioned 
in the fubfequcnt Treaty of Aix la Chap- 
pelle, became abrogated ; for it is a maxim 
of the law of nations, that all , Treaties are 
fufpended by war, and if not renewed by 
name in the fubfequent Treaty of Peace, 
are to be confidered as null and void. 

When the Peace of Paris was negotiating* 
I remember to have heard it faid, that the 
Duke of Bedford and the Due de Chojfeul, 
had fome converfation refpe&ing a Treaty 
of Commerce : The Due de Choifeul pro- 
pofed to renew the Treaty of 171 3, intotoi 
and the Duke of Bedford propofed to leave 
out the 8th and 9th articles ; but as neither 
wbuld agree to the other's propofal, th* 
matter dropt; and although both Nations 
may be faid 'to have before and fince a&ed 
towards each other, in many refpe&s con- 
formable to the other parts of the Treaty 
of 171 3, yet the Treaty itfelf has never been 
allowed to be binding upon either* 

From 
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From this fhort fketch of the hifiory of 
our Commercial Treaties, or rather nego- 
tiations with France, thefe important ques- 
tions naturally occur, viz. If it has not 
hitherto been judged wife or neceffary, to 
have a Treaty of Commerce with France, 
how has it become wife and neceffary to 
have one now ? and is the prefent Treaty fo 
effentially different, and the ftate of the 
Nations' Commerce fo greatly altered, that 
,the prefent Treaty ought to be approved by 
Parliament, although that of 1713, was 
juftly reprobated ? 

To affift the Members of both Houfes of 
Parliament in forming their opinion of the 
anfwers which ought to be given to thefe 
two queftions is the objeft of this under- 
taking ; and although, neither employed by, 
or connected with Miniftry or Oppofition, 
I have been impelled by a high fenfe of 
duty and affe&ion to his Majefty, and zeal 
for the profperity of my Country,' impartially 
to offer to their confideration, upon a bufi- 
nefs of fuch vaft importance, the refult of 
much experience in public affairs, and a long 

acquaint- 
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acquaintance with the commercial intereftg 
of the nation ; for it is now full thirty years 
fince I was firft fworn a fervant of th$ 
crown. 

It is indeed a matter too effentialto the 
general welfare to be treated as a fubje^t 
for party difcuffion, and I cannot but ap* 
plaud the candor and wifdom of the Minify 
ter in proroguing both Houfes of Parliament 
^fter the Treaty was concluded, and thereby 
giving time for its due consideration before 
their approbation of it was afked for. 

As no proper anfwer can be given to the 
queftions I have propounded, without a ge* 
neral knowledge of the progrefs of the trade 
of England, it is neceflary to take a brief 
review of it for two centuries back, and 
efpecially of that part of it which was car- 
ried on between us and France. 

I have never met with any tolerably ex^dt 
pftimate of the total value of the exports 
from England in the reign of Elizabeth, 
but it muft have been confiderable, if we 

give 



give credit to what Guicciardini fays of the 
value of the imports from England into the 
/Netherlands, in the beginning of her reign. 
The Woollen Drapery alone he eftimates at 
a million, and the Wool and other mer- 
chandize, at about JT. 1,400,000 more. Cam- 
den however .does not eftimate our export* 
to the Netherlands in 1564, at above half 
the fum ; and of that he fays, the Woollen 
Drapery made only JT. 500,000. 

Much of this was again re-exported to 
other countries, with whom England had 
then little or no direct trade ; and as with 
Calais we had loft our ftaple there, France 
aifo got her fupply of Englifh Woollen* 
through the Netherlands. 

1 That the balance of trade was then in 
our favour, and increafed confiderably during 
Elizabeth's reign, may be collected from 
the circamftance of her Council's allowing 
Wheat to be exported, when it was fold at 
ios. per quarter* inftead of 6s. 8d. which is. 
a proof of the greater plenty of money; 
and from the ftatute for increafing the 

number 
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humbe? of Sheriffs, giving as the region for 
doing fo, that there were then more gentle* 
men of good ability to ferVe the office thafc 
had been formerly : But the Duke D'Alva's 
perfecution in the Netherlands, and Louis 
the IXth in France, by forcihg fo many ma* 
nufa&urers to take refuge in England, could 
not fail to add greatly to the national flock $ 
and by reducing the imports and encreafing 
the exports, occafibn an influx of wealth 
into the kingdom ; and accordingly we find 
Wbeekr in his Treatife cf Commerce, aflerting 
that in the year 1600, the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers only, did export tp 
the value of a million in Woollen Cloths, 
part of which were of the kind called new 
drapery % the diftingukhkig appellation of the 
light cloths made by the refugees, and 
which is the more -probable, as tlje infurrec* 
tion of the Moors in Grenada, by putting 
a flop to the Woollen Manafa&ures in that 
country, muft have ferved to incrcafe, the 
foreign demand for ours. 

This increafe of demand feems however 

to have produced careleffnefs in our manu T 

B x fa&urers, 
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fadturers, for we find King James ifluing a 
comtniffion in 1622, to feveral lords and 
gentlemen, to inquire into the caufe of the 
,decay of trade, and particularly of the lofs 
,of ejtimation and vent ofEngliJh Woollen Cloths 
in foreign parts ; and the author of the 
Circle of Commerce makes a ballance of no 
lefs than 298,8701. againft the nation in 
that year 5 this however, cannot be allowed 
to be a correct account ; if we attend to the 
before-mentioned circumftances, and to what 
Sir Jofiah Child aflerts in his difcourfe upon 
trade, that in the year. 1635, only thirteen, 
♦years afterwards, there were more Merchants 
to be found on the Exchange of London 
worth 1000 1. each, than there were in 
.1600 worth one hundred ; and we find that 
Wh6at was allowed to be exported in 1 624, 
when the price did not exceed iL 12s. per 
quarter ; whereas in 1603, the exporting 
price was limited to il. 6s. 8d. which cer- 
tainly implies . an increafe of mo,ney. I 
fliould likewife have mentioned the reduc- 
tion of the rate of intereft from 10 to 8 per 
cent, which took place in 1624, as another 
proof of the i»creiafe of money; did not 

the 
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the ftatute which reduced it, give as a 
reafon for doing fo, that the value of lands 
and of other commodities of England were 
much abated i which circumftances, if true, 
rauft have tended to raife the natural intereft 
of money, and would now be thought a 
very extraordinary reafon for reducing the 
legal intereft, which according to the pre- 
sent prevailing opinions, ought never to be 
lower than the natural* 

To this compulfive reduction however, 
Sir Jofiah Child chiefly imputes the wealth - 
acquired by the Englifh Merchants, and the 
rife of lands in the ten following years, and 
it feems the meafure was deemed fo bene- 
ficial, that f in -165-1, a further reduction 
from 8 to 6, per cent, was made by A& of 
Parliament, and the ftatute of 17 14, which 
reduces it from 6 to 5 per cent, aflerts in 
the preamble, that the former reductions had 
been found by experience very beneficial to the 
advancement of trade and improvement of 
lands : How it has happened that no further 
reduction has fince been made, is certainly 
wo* th enquiring ; for althpugh it fhould not 
1 B 2 be 
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be admitted, notwithftanding the infUnecs 
I have given* that the reduction of the legal 
intereft below the natural, would be bene- 
ficial to the Ration; yet there can be no 
good reafon affigned for keeping up the 
legal greatly above the natural, which was 
the cafe in 1752, when a large fum. of the 
national debt was reduced to 3! and 3 per 
c^ent. by confent of the public creditors; 
and the legal intereft ought then to have 
been reduced to 4 per cent, for by keeping 
it up to 5 per cent, the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers were obliged to pay at that rate 
for the difcount of their inland bills and 
notes, ' to the great prejudice of our trade 
and hindrance of the increafe of oqr nation- 
al wealth ; for no commercial propofition 
\s more evident* than that low intereft will 
, promote trade and increafe manufactures ; as 
the manufacturer is thereby enabled to pro- 
vide a larger ftock of materials in the proper 
feafon ; the warehoufe-man to give larger 
credij to the merchant, and the merchant to 
export greater quantities, and wait longer 
for his returns. But it was not for the pri- 
vate advantage of the two citizens, whom 

the 
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the Pelhaffl's were guided by, in money mat- 
ters, Sir John Bernard and Mr. Gideon, to 
reduce the then legal intereft of money ; and 
therefore it Was not done : which ought to 
be a caution to all minifters, not to confide 
too much in merchants, or monied men; 
their information is greatly to be valued* 
but their advice is generally interefted. Our 
prefent upright and able minifter, and the 
navigation of England, had a happy eicape 
from the dangerous effedte of fuch influence 
in 1784, and the nation might poflibly have 
faved fome millions, if he had been wholly 
free from it in 1786. I truft however, ha 
will fpeedily compenfate to the public for 
the exorbitant gain individuals have been 
allowed to make through the rife of the 
funds, by availing himfelf of that circum- 
ftance to reduce the legal intereft to a par 
with what they now produce *. But I muffc 

* Had the never to be fufficiently regretted gredt Minif- 
ter who prefided at the Treafury from April 1763 to July 
1765, remained in office, he would have reduced the legal 
intereft to, 4 per cent, as foon as he had difpofed of the un- 
funded debt ; and he had taken an important ftep towards 
it, by ifluing Exchequer Bills at ah intereft of only 3 per 
cent* and bringing the Bank into an agreement to circu- 
late them at that rate. 

return 
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return to obferve further, upon the reports 
' of the ballance of our foreign trade, which 
was faid to have been near 300,000 l f 
againft the nation, when the firft redu&ion 
of legal intereft took place in 1624; and 
from Davenanfs account, it would appear to 
have been continually augmenting againft 
u&3 for he fays it had rifen in 1662, to near 
two millions, and the Britijh Merchant 
makes it amount to 2,132,864 1. in 1668. 

The refped due to fuch great authorities 
us Sir J. Davenant, and Mr. Martin; In- 
ipe&or-general of the Cuftoms in 171 3, and 
author of the Britijh Merchant, would in- 
cline me implicitly to adopt their ftatements, 
if they did not carry upon the face of them 
ftrong evidence of their fallacy. 

The whole amount of the circulating 
fpecie of the kingdom, was at this time lefs 
than fix millions, as Sir William Petty cal- 
culates ; and as we have no gold or filver 
mines of our own, the only poffible means . 
by which we can obtain or retain fpecie 
money, are from the ballance of our foreign 

trade 
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trade being in our favour, or by loans fron» 
foreigners : The latter means was not then 
in ufe, and if the ballance of our foreign 
trade had been continually increafing againft 
us from 1622, and had rifen to 2,132,864 k 
in 1668, there could not have remained an/ - 
circulating fpecie in the kingdom; nay, it 
is evident to a demonftration, that if a bal- 
lance of two millions per ann. had been 
againft the nation for only the laft fix years, 
viz. from 1662 to 1668, twelve millions o£" 
fpecie would have been required to difcharge 
it ; which was double the amount of all 
our circulating gold and iilver; and confe- 
quently fpecie money would have been as 
fcarce in England, as it is now in fome of 
the American States, from fimilar caufes* 

But there are other circumftances from 
which the fallacy of thefe ftatements may 
be collected : Our Woollen, Leather, Iron, 
and Silk Manufactures had flourifhed great- 
ly during thofe forty-fix years* infomuch 
that it was found neceflary to prohibit the 
exportation of raw or tanned hides in 
1630, and of Wool in 1660 ; and the Silk 

Throwfters 
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Throwiters Company employed 40,600 per-* 
fons in London in the latter year. The 
price of* Wheat which in 1622 was only 
il. 3s. the quarter, was prohibited to be ex- 
ported in 1632, and we find it at ll. 8s. in 
2646, and much above that price for fix 
years after $ and in the year 1660, it was 
allowed to be exported, when it did not 
exceed 2I. Beef was alio then allowed to 
be exported at 5L per barrel, Pork at 6L 
and Butter at 4L 10s. and in the year 1623, 
Wheat was permitted to be exported at 
2L &$; per quarter; and Lands which had 
ibid for twelve years purchase in 1622, had 
alio rifen in proportion, for we find them 
at fifteen years purchafe in 1672; and in 
the preamble to the commiflion of the 
Council of Trade in that year, it is aflerted, 
fh« the trade and wealth *f the fubjeBs> both 
at home and abroad, were much, increafed. 
All which fafts are indifputable proofs of 
the increafe of money and national profpe- 
rity. The tonage of our merchant fliips 
muft alio have been increasing during that 
period, as Davenant fays, it amounted in 
1687, to double what it was in 1666. 

Having 
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Having thus proved the fallacy of thefe 
ftatementsr, it may be proper to fuggeft 
fome reafons for their being fp erroneous; — * 
And firft* it appears to have been the prac- 
tice in thofe times, to add to the rated value 
of both exports and imports, the cuftom9 
or duties charged upon them : Now al- 
though the cuftoms or duties paid by any 
commodity exported, enter into its price, 
and make a part of its charge to the foreign 
purchafer, and confequently the whole 
amount is to be placed to the nation's cre- 
dit; yet the cuftoms or duties paid bert 
upon imported commodities* are x by no 
means to be added to their coft as a charge 
againft the nation; becaufe the money is 
not to be remitted to foreigners, and only 
enhances the price to the inhabitants of the 
country who confume the commodities. 
The whole amount therefore of the cuftomfr: 
or duties upon imported commodities, is to 
be deduced from the eftimale of our im- 
ports given by thefe writers. Another cir- 
cumftance is alfo to be attended to, which 
is, that almoft all our commodities were 
then fubjeft to duties upon exportation; 

C therefor* 
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therefore it became the intereft of the e*-* 
porter to fmuggle feutvFards whenever he 
could find an opportunity of doing it, whicb 
in thofe days could not be difficult > jand to 
enter as much under the real quantity ex~> 
ported as he could prevail on the Cuftom- 
Houfe Officer to allow him to do* 

The accounts bei*g> made up for (kigto 
fears, are for thai 1 rcafon alfo liable to gre*S 
exception, for the long continuance of art 
ardverfe* wind towards the end of «he yeaiy 
may have thrown- "a. considerable p^rt of 
iHrhat would otherwife have been inclsdecfe 
m its imports, into* the next* ahd thus im- 
properly augment the one and diminish the 
other. 

But after all thofe allowances are made r 
much will remain to be placed' to the ac- 
count of the patriotic zeal of the writers 
themfelves, or poflibly , to their partiality 
againft France; for it is to our trade -with*, 
that kingdom, the chief of our commercial 
grievances are imputed : And indeed, if- 
the.ftate of our trade with France,. laid be- 
fore 
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lore Parifiament in 1675, be any thing near 
the truth, there was ample ground of com- 
plaint ; for the exports to France are therein 
ftated to amount to only JT. 170,000, and 
our imports to £. 1,500,000: Now as the 
Tariff of 1664, had then been in force 
eleven years, if the imallnefs of our exports 
to France was fuppofed to be the effect of 
its operation, is it not iurprizing that it 
was not fooner refented?* And is it not ftill 
more extraordinary to find it referred to in 
the Treaty of 1713, and the renewal of it 
confidered as ^ benefit to Great Britain ? 
I halve -never feen that Tariff, and cannot 
therefore examine it; but I hope whoever 
i$ in poffeffion of a corredt copy of it will 
give it to the public ; asa comparison of it, 
with that annexed to the late Treaty, muft 
greatly affift Parliament in forming a judg- 
ement of the fuperior advantage of the latter* 

As however there was not in 1675, any 
Commercial Treaty fubfifting between the 
two kingdoms, the King and his Parliament 
were at liberty to chufe their meafures for 
xedre$ng the grievance. But the Marine 
C z ' Treaty 
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Treaty of 1677, does not neverthelefs maka 
jmy ftipulation in favour of Englifh manu- 
factures, or merchandize carried into France $ 
and by leaving out feveral important articles 
which had hitherto been included in the 
lift of counterband, rather aggravated than 
remedied the complaint; arid accordingly 
the Parliament in the following year, came 
to the refolution I have already quoted, and 
paffed an Adt prohibiting the importation 
into England of all French commodities 
whatfoever. 

The wifdom of this prohibition ft highly- 
celebrated by all our commercial writers; 
and the good effe&s attributed to it are fo 
great, that if we give them full credit, w? 
{hall find in theni, a further reafon for fuf- 
pedting the former eftimate of the nation's 
iofs J>y her foreign trade^ tp be a grofs mif* 
Teprefentation. ' * • 

The ballance ftated againft the nation in 

166.8, we have already fcen, is faid to have 

been upwards of two millions, and of this 

.£. 1,300,000, appears by the above account 

to 
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to have been loft by our trade with France $ 
the prohibition therefore of that trade, 
however rigoroufly enforced, could not do 
more than reduce the balance againft us to 
£. 670,000,5 but when we examine the 
articles which were then ufually imported 
frpm France, we fhall find good reafon te 
fuppofe moft of them, or fimilar commodi- 
ties, muft have continued to be imported 
from other countries, after the prohibition 
of importing them from France took places 
and confequently the redu&ion of the ge- 
neral balance could not be fo confiderably 
jn our favour as their amount. 

The following were the articles imported 
from France, and their eftimated value be* 
fore |he prohibition in 1677* 

Mafcufa&ured Silks, ^ — , 6oo,oo<5 

Linen, J>ail Cloths, and Canvas, . 500,000 
Cambrics, — — 200,000 

Beaver Hats, Glafs, Watches and 

Clocks, — * — 220,000 



Carried over -— 1,520,000 

iJroitght 
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Brought over, v -*- 


1,520,000 


Paper, — -?- 


90,000 


Iron, Ware, — — 


40,000 


Shalloons, Tammies,* &c. — 


' 150,000 


Wioes, — — 


200,000 


^Brandies, — — 


8p,00O 



2,080,000 
And when King James obtained the re<- 
peal of the Prohibitory Adt in 1685, and 
the trade was laid open, and continued fb 
until 1688; the medium of the imports 
from France in thofe three years, as ex<- 
traded from the Cuftom-Houfe Books, are 
ftated by the Britijh Merchant to' have been 
lis follows : , 



Linens including Cambrics, 
Luteftrings and AlamodeSf — 
Other Silk Fabrics, — > 


700,000 

■ 212,500 

500,000 


Paper, • — — ■- — 
Wines, ~ — 


50,000 
180*150 


Brandy, — — — 


80,000 




1,722,650 

Now 
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Nqw from the firft of thefe accounts it 
appears,, that the articles imported from; 
France were fuch as we did not then make 
a fofiicient quantity of' for our own con- 
fumption, and that it was not likely we 
fhould do without them; and from the 
fecoiid account it is. equally evident, that 
during the eight years of prohibition, we 
had not fo much improved in either our 
Linen or Silk" Manufactures, as to reducer 
the demand for thofe articles from fo-* 
reisers > and consequently that the balance 
of our foreign trade had not been much 
lowered by the operation of the prohibitory 
A&, except in the articles of Iron Ware, 
Paper, iteaver Hate, Clocks, Watches and 
Shalloons. The h& account indeed, fhews 
the importation of Silks and Linens to 
have been larger, ia the laft three years 
than it had been iftithe year preceding the 
prohibition. ; hut a ' considerable allowance 
mud be made! for the eigernefe of the 
French. Merchants to avail themfelves of 
the repeal, by throwing in great quantities 
©f their manufactures while the trade con- 
tinued open: But however large we make 

that 
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that allowance, the accounts I havfe quoted^ 
mufl ftill be admitted as a full proof, that 
the ballance of two millions which was 
ftated to be againft us in 1668 ; and is not 
fuppofed to have been lefs in 1677; if it 
had really exifted, could not have been fo 
greatly reduced, by the operation of the 
Prohibitory Adt of the latter year, as to 
give us ground to expert, that in only 
eleven years after its renewal in i688^^die 
whole balance againft us, would not only 
be intirely done away, but that a balance 
fiiould rife in our favour of upwards of a 
million ; and yet Davenant tells us, that in 
the year 1699* the general rental of the 
lands of England, which had been com- 
puted at only fix millions in 1600, was rifen 
to fourteen millions; that their purchafe 
which had been then only twelve years 
income, and confequently amounted to no 
more than feventy-two millions, was now 
eighteen years income, and amounted to 
two hundred and fifty- two millions. That 
our exports amounted to 6,788,1661. of 
which our Woollen Manufaftures made 
three millions ; and that our imports 

amounted 
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amounted to no more than 5,640,5061* 
leaving a clear balance of 1,147,6601. in 
our favpur; which Wood in his Survey of 
Trade, fays, \had increafed in the years 1713 
and 171 4, to 2,103,1481, upon a medium of 
thofe two years. 

I am not inclined, nor do I fee any reafon 
to doubt the truth of thefe accounts $ but 
as manufactures do not ftart up like mufli- 
rooms, nor trade and fhipping increafe like 
Jonah's Gourd, it appears to me, that thefe 
inferences may be fairly drawn from them, 
viz: That the Trade, Manufadtures, and 
Navigation of England were continually 
increafmg, from the acceflion of Elizabeth 
to the Treaty of Utrecht* notwithftanding 
tHe checks given them by foreign and 
civil wars $ and that in no one period of that 
time, had the balance of trade, diftindtly 
confidered, been againft this Country : That 
the injurious efFedts of an open trade with 
France have been moft extravagantly exag- 
gerated 1 and that, although the balance of 
oar foreign trade increafed moft rapidly and 
cjonfiderably, after the importation of French 
P mer- 
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merchandize was prohibited in 1677 j much 
of the excefs arofe from other caufes, and 
is not to be attributed to that prohibition : 
And that it alfo appears from this deduction, 
that there is not any thing in the merchan- 
dize or manufactures of France, more par- 
ticularly noxious to this Country, than in 
the like merchandize and manufactures of 
other Nations : Nor that the ikill tad dili- 
gence of French manufacturers are fo un- 
conquerable as to leave no hope for English- 
men to equal them in any of their fabrics ; 
and cohfequetttly, that there is no impoffi- 
• * bility of framing a Treaty of Commerce 
with France beneficial to this Country. 

tJnder thefe circumftances, the Utrecht 
Commercial Treaty prefents itfelfj and it 
is much to our purpofe to examine the 
grounds of its rejection. 

The BHfiJh Merchant fo often quoted* 
calculates, that in confluence of the stipu- 
lations of that Treaty* our import* from 
France would annually have amounted to 
1,714,5591. and that our exports thither, 

would 
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would not have exceeded 270,181!. ; there 
fore, that a ballance of near a million and 
a half would have every year accrued 
againft us. 

Whatever credit this calculation is* in- 
titled to, ftill it ought to be confidered, 
iha( in fb far as the articles to be imported 
from France would not have interfered with 
our own manufactures, or were fimilar to 
what we took from other nations ; the in- 
jury of receiving them from France, rather 
than from other nations, does not arife from 
the imported articles themfelves; but muft 
be transferred to the fuperior advantages al- 
lowed us in our exports to other nations, 
beyond what France was to have allowed us. 
For inftance : As we have no Wines of opr 
own growth, it could be of no material 
importance to the Nation's Commerce* 
whither we took our fupplies from Portugal 
or Fiance; providing we found the fame 
4kmaad for, and facility in, difpoflng of 
our nwuifa&ures and merchandize in France 
that we did in Portugal. This, however^ 
would not have been the cafe with any of 

D 2 our 
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our fabrics under the ftipulations of the 
Utrecht Treaty, and our Woollens ,were 
wholly excluded. 

But befides the great defed of the Treaty, 
in "not providing an advantageous market 
for Britifti manufactures and merchandize in 
France ; . the permitting the importatiqp of 
French manufactures into Great Britain, 
fubjeCt only to the general tonnage and 
poundage duties, would probably have been 
the ruin of our manufactures of Silk, Li- 
nen, Iron, Paper and Glafs ; which were 
then in an infant ftate* and by no means 
able to contend with thofe of France, which 
had attained a high degree of perfection; 
and therefore on both thefe accounts, the 
Treaty muft have been highly pernicious in 
its operation, and every Britifli fubjeCt has 
reafon to rejoice that it never had effeCt ; 
and more efpecially, as we may all have the 
great and folid fatisfaCtion to perceive with 
our own eyes, that the trade and manufac- 
tures, and flapping of this country have 
increafed in a moft aftonifliing degree, fince 
the acceflion of the Hanover family in 171 4: 

And, 
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And, that notwithstanding oar enormous 
expenditures in the three laft wars, our 
lands haw been improved, our towns en- 
larged, and embelliflied j and whatever de- 
notes wealth and profperity has flourifhed 
beyond all example. 

I fhall not go about to prove what is fo 
evident to the obfervation of all men ; but 
I fhall add for the comfort, as well as in- 
formation of my countrymen* a copy of the 
lateft eftimate I have feen of the prefent 
value of the feveral manufa&ures of Great- 
Britain. 





£ 


The Woollen, — 


l6,8op,O0O 


Leather, — 


10,500,000 


Flax, ~ — ~ 


* i75O,00O 


Hemp, — — 


890,000 


Glafs, — — 


630,000 


Paper, — —..•—■ 


780,000 


Porcelain, — — 


1,000,000 


Silk, — — — 


3,350,000 


Cotton, — — 


960,000 


Carried over — 


m 36,660,000 




Brought 
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X 

Brought over, •— 36,660,000 

Lead* — — 1,650,000 

Tin, — - ' ~- — - i,oqo,ooo 

Iron, — * — 8,700,000 

Steel and Plating, — 3,400,000 



Total — 51,410,000 



All which fabrics arc fuppofed to give em- 
ployment to upwards of live millions of 
people. 
» 
When things have fucceeded fo well with 
us, and our trade and manufactures have 
increased fo prodigioufly, it muft be grant- 
ed, that the utmoft caution ought to be 
ufed in making alterations in our commer- 
cial fyftem ; and that no experiment ought 
to be tried, whatever probability there may 
be of its fucceis, if its failure may be pre- 
judicial to our trade; unkfs we are urged 
to it, by motives of a fuperior nature, to 
that of preferving the profits of our Com- 
merce undiminiflied. Such motives how- 
eve^ I do conceive there may be, and now 

V exift, 
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cxift, and^ I fhall venture to aflign fome 
which appear to me, a private individual, 
but a fincere well-wifhcr to my country^ 
fb extremely powerful* as to render the ex- 
periment of a Commercial Treaty with 
France, not only prudent, but eflentially 
neceffary to the welfare and happinefs of 
Great Britain : As I deem it a meafure likely 
to remove the ancient national prejudices, 
which have fo often occafioned hpftilities 
between the two nations; and to promote 
the eftabliihment of mutual confidence and 
friend£hip% which I conceive is, in the pre* 
fent fituation of Europe, and of this Coun- 
try, our founded policy and trueft wifdom. 

x Thifl. declaration will I know revojt 
many fin honeft Englifliman, who has all 
hit life confidered France as the natural 
enemy of his country; and many others 
\yho eftcem themfelves of a much higher 
4wd$r of politicians, will cenfurr it as im- 
prudent, tending to alarm the nation with 
a revival of the odious Stuart policy j aqd 
I fh^Jl probably be alfo charged by others 
with being a penfioner of France, and hired 

to 
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to miflead my countrymen $ but as I ha?6 
already avowed my utter ignorance of the 
Minifter's views and purpofes in making the 
Treaty, I {hall as a Britifh fubjeft claim 
the privilege of fhewing my own opinion* as it 
can do no harm. 

;* Thofe who are lb fond of giving Great 
Britain a natural enemy in the Houfe of 
Bourbon, ought, one would think, to find 
her fome natural friends among the Other 
powers of Europe $ and it is much to be 
regretted, that none thought fit to difcover 
themfelves when (he flood fo much in need 
of them in the courfe of the laft war: 
Where was the grateful Houfe of Auftria ? 
Our firm Allies the Dutch ? And the mofi 
faithful Kling of Portugal in the hour of 
our^iiftrfcfV? Thtf truth is, we have been 
too':long the dupes; of our own prejudices, 
and 'of the artifices of fuch as called -them- 
felves our friends, and tit is high tilric we 
Yecovered our fenfes. . < 

If France has been hoftile to us in her 
negoc&tions fince the peace qi ytrecht* k 

was 
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was we who made her fo, by treating her 
as bur enemy: When we were allying with 
Auftria againft her, and fubfidizing every 
little Prince in Germany, to hold troops in 
readinefs to attack her j was (he to blame 
for ftirring us up . enemies in Alia and' 
America, or finding us work at home ? 
What, but the mod determined prejudices, 
cduld have hurried us into the war of 1739 
with Spain, which Was the forerunner of 
the French war in 1744; at the merchant's 
Cry of no fear ch of their illicit traders; and 
the patriot's yell for the lofs of Jenkins's 
ears which were never taken from him? 
And who will now be hardy enough ta 

, aflert, that it was the intereft of Great 
Britain,- to make fettlements beyond the 
Allegany Mountains in America; or, that 
we had any bufinefe to interrupt the French 

•in eftablilhing a communication by water 
between their provinces of Canada and 
Louifiana? Yet, what other grounds were 
there, for the war of 1755 ? 

The fpirit of independence, (I fpeak 

from knowledge) had then fpread far and 

E wide, 
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wide* though fecretly, and taken deep root 
in our colonies ; but the leaders of the in- 
tended revolt were Well aware, that ihould 
the French confine the Britifh Settlements 
to Where the intereft of England required 
they fhould be limited, the eaft>fide 6JF the 
Allegany Mountains, their favourite pro* 
jedt could never be brought to bear, — All 
their arts were therefore put in pradtice to 
engage the Englifli traders and manufac- 
turers, to fecond their reprefentations of the 
neceffity of extirpating the French from 
the continent of America; and they but too 
well fucceeded, for the general prejudice 
againft France, and the jealoufy of her 
hoftile intentions towards this country, pre- 
difpofed the multitude to give credit to 
every fi&ion of the Americans, and pre- 
vented them from entertaining the leaft fuf- 
picion of the fecret defigns of their infidious 
brethren. 

Thofe two wars may therefore be fairly 
attributed to the abfdrd prejudice of the 
people of England, in confidering France as 
tho. natural enemy of this country; and at 

thoff 
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thofe two wars coft Great Britain about a 
hundred millions, and many thoufand peo- 
ple, it is no improper demand upon the 
advocates for eternal hoftility with France, 
to fhew the advantages the nation obtained 
by thofe wars in compenfation for the heavy 
lofs they brought upon it : Until this efti- 
mate appears, I (hall adopt the witty rea- 
foning of the Due de Mirepoix, then am- 
baflador from France, againft the com- 
mencement of the war of 17553 " that it. 
€€ was a great pity to cut off fo many heads 
5* for the fake of a few hats." 

France certainly entered into the laft war 
without the fhadow of juftice on her fide $ 
but while we admire and applaud the wif- 
dom of our Elizabeth, in abetting the 
Dutch in their revolt from Spain, becaufe 
that Power was deemed then her, natural 
enemy; ought we not to allow it equally 
wife in France, to avail herfelf of a like 
opportunity to weaken Great Britain, who 
bad held herfelf out to her in the fame 
character ? I mean not to palliate, much left 
|p jollify the breach of faith and unprovok- 

E 2 e4 
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edhoftility in cither inftance; bvt I wifli 
my countrymfcn to rcflcft, that however 
France may merit the epithet of faitbkfs, 
plain, honeft John Bull is not perfectly 
immaculate. 

<* 

How the King of Spain was brought to 
join in the laft war, can be bed accounted 
for by thofc who told Count Almadovar, 
that orders were given by our King to in- 
tercept the Spanifh Flota on its way to 
Cadiz; which that Minifter was weak 
enough not only to believe, but to aflure 
his Court of, before he gave Lord Wey- 
mouth an opportunity of undeceiving him $ 
which hi? Lordfliip did fo effe<ftually f that 
the Count made all pofiible hafte to con* 
tradi<ft his former intelligence; but alas, 
,his fecond meffenger arrived too late: - The 
French party had worked fo effe&ually upon 
the King with the lye, as to overcome his 
averfion to the <var ; and the orders for 
commencing hoftilities were difpatched, be- 
fore the minifterial contradiction could be 
brought to deted the patriotic falfhood ; 
I know there .are other caufes affigned for 

the, 
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the Spanifti King's entering into the war; 
and I intend, pot by this ftory, to exone- 
rate any man from his due {hare of culpabi- 
lity, who knows bimfelf to have been an 
acceffory in the fatal bufinefs. 

We have been accuftomed to value the 
friendship of foreign nations by the profits 
p£ our trade with them, and we adt wifely 
in fo doing 5 but why Ihould we not open 
another account with them, and reckon our 
lofs by their enmity alfo ? The Houfe of 
Bourbon is the only power in Europe that 
can greatly annoy us, and it is fortunate 
for us, that we can do them more mifchief 
than they have to apprehend from any pro- 
bable combination of other nations, without 
our aid. It Should feem therefore the in- 
tcreft of both kingdoms, to keep on civil 
terms at lead with each other ; but if we 
go a ttep further, and confider them as 
Allies, how does the importance of every 
other European power fhrink before them ? 
The unftablc Jofeph, always the dupe of 
his own chicanery ; and the wily Catharine 
gver meditating to deceive, wduld foon 
1 - learn 
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learn the wifdom bf the old adage, that 
honefty is the beft policy in all their deal- 
ings with us. — The apprehenfion of fuch 
an alliancfe has often difquieted thofe fove- 
reigns, and I truft they will hereafter find 
more caufe of uneafinefs from it. 

If France and Great Britain ihould mu- 
tually adopt the policy of living in friend- 
{hip with each other, the jealoufy of the 
former would not be excited by malicious 
representations' of the extenfive commerce 
and increasing wealth of Great Britain $ 
and Great Britain need no longer take alarm 
at infinuations of the increafmg influence, 
and aggrandizement of the Houfe of Bour- 
bon y fo that the Minifters of other power* 
might employ themfelves more ufefully at 
both courts, than by feeking food for the 
jealoufy of each, and endeavouring to keep 
alive the embers of enmity between them ; 
which has hitherto been their conftant prac- 
tice, and chief bufinefs. 

I flatter myfelf, that what I have faid* 
is fufficient to fhew the propriety of making 

thi 
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the experiment of a Commercial Treaty 
with France: I could add other reafona 
equally cogent, in favour of a good agree- 
ment between the two nations, drawn from 
a view of the; trade and policy of both 
countries; as I have no doubt it could be 
made appear, that the profperity of both is 
by no means incompatible, and that their 
trueft political interefts do not ckfh ; but 
this would lead me into too wide a field of 
difcuffion, and therefore I fhall leave thole 
topics for the difplay of the commercial 
and political abilities of the eloquent Mem- 
bers of both Houfes of Parliament; and 
proceed to the fecond queftion I propound- 
ed, and the examination of the late Treaty 
itfelf. \ 

Whatever may have btejen Mr. Pitt's 
motives for opening the Treaty, it muft 
readily be allowed by all who are acquaint- 
ed with the talents and information of 
Lord Hawkefbury and Mr. Eden, that he 
could not have committed the negotiation 
to abler hands; nor could they have given 
a higher proof of their wifdom and discre- 
tion, 
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tion, than by the cautious meafure of H* 
miting the duration of the Trteaty'td the 
fliort term of twelve years ; thereby guard- 
ing againft the pofiibility of the mifchiev* 
ous confequences, of either fuffering mate- 
rially in fome of our manufactures, through 
an ilnforefeen advantage obtained by France j 
or of giving her offence by feeking means 
to counteract it when difcovered ♦ nor i$ 
the meafure lefs to be commended, upon 
the fuppofition of unforefeen advantaged 
arifing on our fide. For, the long continu- 
ance of fuch advantages, could not fail to 
give diffatisfa&ion to the French Court and 
People; and thereby difturb, or at leaft 
leffen that mutual confidence and friend- 
fhip, which it is above all things our in- 
terest to eftablifh. . 

That the circumftances of Great Britain 
are now very different in refped to the 
ftate of her manufa&ures, from what they 
were in the year 1713, will readily be per- 
ceived, by comparing the eftimate I have 
given of the articles expedted to be imported 
from France, had the Utrecht Treaty of 

Com- 
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Commerce been ratified, with the late eiti- 
mate of the value of our feveral manufac- 
tures } for it muft appear from thence, that 
our manufactures of Linen, Hemp, Iron, 
Paper and Glafs, have now reached fuch 
full perfection, as to be in no danger of 
being overpowered, or underfold by French 
fabrics of the fame denomination, fubje&* 
to a. duty of 12 per cent, upon their im- 
portation into Great Britain. Even our Silk 

^manufactures, I doubt not, might rifk the 
competition with the like advantage as is 
given to the Leather; but as France has ' 
that material within herfelf, and England 

# muft import it, there was much prudence 
in excluding it entirely from the Tariff; 
for to whatever heighth of excellence any v 
nation may bring her manufacture of a 
foreign material, it will be found in the 
lourfe of things, that the country which 
poffefles the material within herfelf, will 
one day rival her in it, if the government 
of the latter be not greatly defective* Nor 
will I allow the Wool of Spain to be an 
inftance to the contrary, for that Country 
was in pofleffion of the Woollen Manu- 
E * factory 
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^eribrifc i&e tnbft «4ifJehf atfj ika3Ril : Iin the 
feverai'ilSM i|i- 

veftig^tibii tatift be^ of tatbre tflftlMM^ &&& 
fh4t^ tiny 'iridivicHial>fI fcail '&&«£»& 
fcbmmit to them *&*< &*minatidii, of * «A 
particular, and onfy <ejtp*$f&my hope, That 
whatever mxf 'b*<tkcfe bep6*l*.tify:.*ilM 
txmfifae AeJ^publtealidns t£ ffeeir x^iuticm 
ortly> ^Hin&fAfligkirfg thdir «aforfc<:*»«*fe 
the principle of the Treaty is a fair one, 
there is ho need to' etablafcoft, ^or detfafi: 
from, the advantages which either party 
, may derive from fuperiot €X£jtions of flcili 
or -induftryj npr ajre the betidfite of^local 
lituation, cheapnefs of materials or of liv^ 
Sng, \1fec6fl4fy to be difplayed for the public 
trifdfftiatiori 6it'thi?X>€<*fi<Wi» 
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